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NEWSLETTER OF THE LONDON CHAPTER, ONTARIO ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
May, 1980 80-5 


During their stay among the Huron, the Jesuits noted a variety of 
settlement types, including major town or villages, smaller hamlets, and even 
isolated houses or sma?! clusters of houses occupied for specific economic 
activities. Many of the larger Ontario Iroquoian villages and some of the 
smaller hamlets have been excavated to various degrees over the years; but, 
virtually no study of activity-specific isolated dwellings has occurred until 
recently. Susan Jamieson excavated a single longhouse in 1977-78 located 
beside a chert quarry along Nanticoke Creek and Ron Williamson excavated 


agricultural cabin sites in the Toronto and London vicinities during 1979. 


Ron will present a slide illustrated talk on his research at 
our May 8 meeting. The starting time is 8:00 P.M. at the Museum Gallery 


in Somerville House, University of Western Ontario. 


Last month's turnout was encouraging - let's keep it up! 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 

At the April 30 Chapter executive meeting in Thamesford, the major 
topic of discussion was our proposed Chapter picnic on Saturday, June 14 - 
but more of that later! President Jim Keron spent some time briefing Charles 
and George on the April 26 Symposium Committee meeting which was held in 
London. Consideration was also given to the accounting required in providing 
guest speakers with Chapter memberships, review of the proposed 0.A.S. 
constitution revision, and the potential role of our Society in training 
and accrediting non-professional archaeologists. The latter topics will 
be considered in greater detail over the next few months. As for guest 
speaker memberships, it was suggested that visiting speakers be presented 


with subscriptions to KEWA, rather than free Chapter membership status. 


SOCIAL REPORT 
Due to popular demand, this year's picnic will return to the Keron 
residence in Thamesford. Proposed activities include clay vessel production, 


stone and wood working, an atlat] dart throwing competition, etc. 


Depending on Chapter response at the May 8 meeting and hog prices, 
we may purchase a small pig for roasting! Members will also be able to 


partake of contributed salads and desserts, and even some corn soup. 


This year we are formally inviting 0.A.S. members in the Hamilton/ 
Toronto and Windsor areas to the picnic. Interested non-members of the 


Society will also be welcomed. 


Response concerning our proposed fall dig has been such that 
tentative plans are being made to excavate during the weekends of 


September 20 and 27. 


Bringing archaeology to the people is one of the objectives of our 
Society, and our President has been hard at work! Below are a few letters 
of appreciation received by Jim from students at Sir Isaac Brock Public School, 


following his recent presentation: 


Dear Mr. Keron: 

Thank you for coming to our classroom. We were glad you 
came. I liked that deer's paw that you unburied from the garbage pit. 
And I thought those points were neat. The afternoon would have been 
boring if you didn't come. The pottery pieces were neat. I hope you 


come back some day. 


P.S. If you come back bring your valuables. 


Dear Mr. Keron: 
I thank you for coming to teaching Apri. 24, 1980 ous I thank 


you I leaved a lot from you. The best part I liked best was were we looked 
at the points. And I liked the pottoer and the outher valuable thinas. 

My dad has a point if you would like it I will ask him and I'm getting 

one. I have looked at the stones and I have a place were you can look 

for some points and outher things. It's time to go home thank you 


again by 


With the following pages, we continue our Southwestern Ontario 


Point Typology and Nineteenth Century Notes series..... 


MEADOWOOD POINTS 


SIZE: These bifaces range between 40 and 70 mm. in maximum 
length, 18 and 28 mm. in width, 4 to 7 mm. in thickness and 
14 to 20 mm. in inter-notch breadth. 


SHAPE: Both the lateral and basal edge configurations are 
usually convex; however, bases are straight on occasion. 
Side notches which are aligned perpendicular to the biface 
long axis or at times angled toward the tip characterize 
the hafting element. Cross sections have a flattened 
lenticular bi-convex form. 


FLAKING: While the patterning is irregular, Meadowood 
bifaces display distinctive flat flake scars which allow 
production of these relatively thin, smooth surfaced 
tools. Removal of wide, thin biface retouch flakes is facilitated through the 
use of a soft pressure flaking tool, and it is perhaps significant that Ritchie 
(1965) recovered a native copper flaker from the Muskalonge Lake Meadowood grave 
in New York. 


RAW MATERIAL: Virtually all Meadowood bifaces are manufactured of Onondaga chert, 
but an occasional specimen of Kettle Point chert has been documented. 


DISTRIBUTION: These bifaces occur throughout Southwestern Ontario, from Bruce 
County in the north to Essex County in the west and into New York State to the 
east. 


AGE AND CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS: Meadowood "points" are the best known and most 
easily recognized biface form of the Early Woodland period in Southwestern Ontario. 
The Bruce Boyd site date of 520 B.C. (Spence et al., 1978) is assumed to pertain 

to this tool form and compares well with I. Kenyon's 530 B.C. date for an Early 
Woodland Vinette I vessel in the Ausable River drainage. Early radio-carbon dates 
in New York State range as far back as 998 B.C. 


REMARKS: This distinctive biface tool form often occurs in mortuary caches 
(Spence, 1978 and Williamson, 1978), but is also widely distributed on small 
camp and Onondaga chert quarry sites (Jamieson, n.d.). Most appear to have 
been manufactured in the vicinity of Onondaga chert outcrops/quarries and 
then transported in considerable numbers throughout Southwestern Ontario, 
where they were accepted by a variety of groups participating in locally 
developed Late Archaic tool production systems. 


MEADOWOOD CACHE BLADES 


SIZE: Meadowood cache blades range from about 45 to 90 mm. 
in length, although most fall between 50 and 75 mm. Maximum 
width ranges from 20 to 40 mm., but 25-35 mm. is typical. 
Maximum thickness is usually between 4.0 and 7.0 mm. 


SHAPE: Typically the cache blades have convex lateral margins 
and convex bases. A notable feature is their flattened 
lenticular (biconvex) cross-section. The width of the cache 
blades tends to be quite standardized, but length varies 
considerably. Accordingly, their breadth-to-length ratio 
displays high variability (although within a site it may 

be fairly uniform): some cache blades have rather squat 
proportions, like the one illustrated here, others may 

have long, graceful outlines. 


FLAKING: Meadowood cache blades are excellently made. They have symmetrical 
outlines and cross-sections; also, their faces display notably flat flake scars. 


RAW MATERIAL: Onondaga chert. 
DISTRIBUTION: Meadowood cache blades are found throughout Southwestern Ontario. 


AGE AND CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS: The cache blades are characteristic of the 
Early Woodland Meadowood culture. There is a 520 B.C. carbon date for the 
Bruce Boyd site near Long Point. In New York, sites with cache blades have 
carbon dates as early as 998 B.C. 


REMARKS: Cache blades are so named because they have often been found in 
large caches associated with burials. These bifaces also occur on habitation 
sites. Most "cache blades" are in fact blanks for the side notched Meadowood 
points. The blanks were made in the “Niagara Peninsula and western New York 
State where the Onondaga chert outcrops. From there, the cache blades were 
distributed over much of the Northeast. 


In Michigan, there is a similar biface type, the Pomranky point. 
It, too, is often found in mortuary caches; Pomranky points are about the 
same age as the Meadowood cache blades. Pomranky points are made of Michigan 
cherts and they tend to be smaller than Meadowoods: typically Pomrankys are 
35-50 mm. in length and 18-25 mm. in width. 
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“Length and width of Meadowood cache blades from two sites: filled trianglee, 
the Hoover cache from Norfolk Co.; open equarea, the Liahn II ette in Kent Co. 
(data from R. Williameon). 


WIRE FENCING THOMAS KENYON 


It has only been in the last 100 years that the wire fence has dissected Ontario's 
countryside, which is now strewn with the rusted remains of wire fencing and its 
associated hardware (e.g. connectors and staples). The specimens i]lustrated 
below are "intrusive" artifacts found in C. Garrad's dig at the Petun McEwen site. 
Barbed wire is a late comer; in the U.S.A., it was not until 1867 that the first 


barbed wire was patented. 


Four-prong Barbed Wire 
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